could confine himself to French politics alone and
especially to French home matters. In January,
1866, when the relations between the United States
and France were very much strained over the Mexi-
can situation, the Emperor remarked one day:
"This Monroe Doctrine is all very well, perhaps for
America. But what a blessing it is that France is not
weighed down by such a dictum. Think of it; why,
if I were prevented by public opinion from partici-
pating in the great international questions of the
world, I really believe that I would prefer Ham to
the Tuileries!" The Empress was sometimes criti-
cized for taking an interest in foreign affairs, and,
in rare instances, for exerting an influence for the
welfare of the country, as she understood it. But
this was the spirit which prevailed at the court of
the Second Empire and the Emperor himself set the
example. "We are all internationalists, in the best
sense of the word," he remarked at a time when
the word had hardly got the unpleasant meaning
which is now sometimes given to it. How then
could Eugenie, living in such an atmosphere, help
taking an active interest in international politics?urg. Thin interview wan nuwl intportiiiit For the
